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A GO MASTER VISITS THE U.S. 


Mr Masayoshi Fukuda, a professional 
Japanese Go master ofthe 6th degree, arrived 
inthis country asthe guest of the Japanese Go 
Club of Los Angeles inlate December or early 


January. We first learned of his presence in. 


the United States when the Los Angeles club, 
early in March, wrote to ask if the Associa- 
tion would sponsor a visit to New York, fol- 
lowing a stay in Chicago under the auspices 
of the Chicago Resettlers Club. 

Mr Fukudais well known to veteran Amer- 
ican players, who met and played with him 
when he visited this country in 1939, and the 
New York group were prompt in making the 
necessary financial arrangements, with the 
enthusiastic co-operation of their local Jap- 
anese-American friends. He arrived in New 
York on March 29th, and left on May 8th, 
having played with almost every player in the 
area. Histour was extended to include Wash- 
ington, and a number of games were played 
at Princeton. A second visit to Princeton was 
marked by aninterview with Professor Albert 
Kinstein, in which Mr Fukuda expressed to 
Dr Einstein the great admiration of the Jap- 
anese Go Association (Nippon Kiin) and the 
Japanese people. After another stay at Chi- 
cago, Mr Fukuda plans to return to the West 
Coast for a while before sailing for a visit 
to Hawaii. 

The New York players are greatly indebted 
to Messrs Onoda and Hayakawa, who met Mr 
Fukudaat the airport on his arrival here and 
gave their time unstintingly during his visit, 
acting as guides and interpreters, and to Mr 
Yoshida, who arranged for hotel accomoda- 
tions at the Columbia Apartment Hotel at 124th 
Street and Broadway, and also arranged re- 
ceptions at which Mr Fukuda was welcomed 
by the Japanese-American community. New 
York players are likewise appreciative of the 
co-operation of Mr Proujansky and the man- 
agement of the Hotel Churchill, who made 
facilities for play available on several nights 
each week that Mr Fukuda was here. 

As most of our members probably know, 
Japanese Go masters give their lives to the 
profession —- gameis not quite the right word 
for play of this caliber, which has more the 
character of an art or a science! Masayoshi 


June, 1951 
Fukuda is no exception to this rule; he was 
born on June 5th, 1899, and started playing 
Go at the age of ten. At fourteen, he had pro- 
gressed far enough to qualify as a pupil of 
Honinbo Shusai, and attained Shodan rank 
(first professional degree) at eighteen. By 
1939, when he first visited this country after 
a year’s stay in Germany, he was a fifth de- 
gree master. Assiduity is not enough to ac- 
count for the success of such high-ranking 
players, however; it is said that any one, of 
normal aptitude, studying under professional 
teachers, can attain the rank of Shodan, but 
truly exceptional talent —- perhaps genius - is 
required if one is to rise above third degree. 
In the practice of his profession Mr Fukuda 
divides his time between teaching, which is 
the major source of income, and writing and 
tournament play. 

On the evening ofhis first day in New York, 
in spite of the fact that he had not arrived at 
the airport until four o’clock in the afternoon, 
Mr Fukuda visited the Marshall Chess Club 
and playedthree games - two with Mr Arnold 
Proujansky, and one with Mr Edward Lasker. 
Allthree games were at a six stone handicap, 
and Mr Fukuda won all of them. It was fascin- 
ating to watch Mr Fukuda play. Each stone 
was placed with deliberation, and each play as 
a rule preserved sente. One had to revise one’s 


~notion of what constituted a safe group! At the 


conclusion of each game, Mr Fukuda played 
it through from memory, pointing out where 
better plays were available to Black and oc- 
casionally developing them through a long 
sequence — a practice which was followed on 
successive evenings of play. Our Japanese- 
American friends interpreted when neces- 
sary, but in general Mr Fukuda’s comments 
were self-explanatory. 

We believe we speak for all those who 
watched and played when we say that all of us 
developed a feeling not only of respect but of 
affection for Mr Fukuda during his stay. He 
was invariably courteous and pleasant in his 
demeanor, and his manner seemed to be found- 
ed on anessential kindliness ofcharacter. His 


fund of patience seemed superhuman. 


The general level of play improved by about 
one stone due to his instructions. Very few of 
our players won any of their games with Mr 
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Fukuda. Two games (100 per cent of those he 
played!) were won by Mr Gillooley with a 
seven stone handicap. Mr Hayakawa won one 
gamewithafive stone handicap; Mr Kinsburg 
wontwo games out of five played with a seven 
stone handicap. Mrs Elizabeth Morris won 
her only game, at nine stones, by six points; 
Mrs Edith Chernowitz, who played two at the 
same handicap, won one and lost the other by 
one point. Most ofthese games were recorded 
by Mr Onoda, and a few will be printed in 
forthcoming issues. Mr Fukuda plans to use 
these games in rating American Go players 
on his return home. 

Strictly speaking one cannot talk of winning 
a game with Mr Fukuda since, as explained 
to us by our Japanese friends, Mr Fukuda 
limited himself to ‘‘correct’’ moves. Had he 
chosen to make unsound attacks or develop 
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complicated combinations on the theory that 
we would not find the correct replies, he 
doubtless would have won practically all his 
games by large scores, but then “‘he would 
be embarrassed when explaining the game 
afterward’’. 

By good fortune we also had with us in New 
York at the time of Mr Fukuda’s stay, a strong 
Japanese player —- anamateur of the third de- 
gree — Mr Masuzo Fujimuro, and profited by 
opportunities to play with him. 

Itis hoped that Mr Fukuda will find it pos- 
sible to come to the United States again next 
year or in 1953. If he does so, we hope to be 
able to give our members notice in time so 
that arrangements for play may be made 
wherever he visits. No Go player should let © 
such an opportunity slip! 
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MODERN GO GAMES 
First Honinbo Title Match 


7 Game 6 
Tokyo, 27 July — 11 August, 1941 


7 hours, 27 minutes 
11 hours, 56 minutes 


Black: Sekiyama Riichi 
White: Kato Shin 


Comments by Suzuki Tamijiro 
[Bracketed comments by the editor] 
Translated by Frederick M. Mossner 


This was the last and decisive game of the 
match. Inthe preceding tournament, Sekiyama 
Riichi had finished first and Kato Shin second. 
These two then played a six game match for 
the Honinbo title, life-tenure of which had been 
terminated after the death of Honinbo Shusal. 
Although both contenders scored one moral 
victory, in losing by only one point with the 
white stones, all games thus far had gone to 
Black. 

Kato, now playing White, therefore needed 
gat least a draw in this final game to take the 
\ citle. Otherwise, with the match tied at 3 to 
3, Sekiyama would become Honinbo on the 
basis of his superior record in the prelimin- 
ary tournament. 

Kato’s vigorous play in these circum- 
stances gained him a decided superiority by 
the early middle game. Subsequently, with 
e695 L8, Sekiyama almost equalized. But Suzuki 
the 7th degree annotator declares that it was 
not untilthe ill-advised cut, °74 E14, that the 
game was lost for White. | 

This, like the other games of the match, 
did not exhibit a sharp contrast between the 
classical and modern schools of Go, but rather 
demonstrated to what extent the two styles 
have merged. Notable in this regard is the 
attach: 12:D12, played: bythe ‘'classicist’’ 
Kato, which to a large extent determines the 
subsequent character of the play. 

The game affords excellent examples of 
the great strategic importance of attack 
against weak chains; andconversely the great 
power of strong chains, even when built into 
empty space, seemingly without any direct 
command of territory. For the strong chain 


f~will form its own territory. The weak chain 


will allow space-winning attacks by the op- 
ponent. 
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Another point worth noting is the impor- 
tance of closing plays at the borders and 
corners. (In this regard see plays 27-30, 
47-91, 52-55, 59, 68-69, 70, 89, 94, 100, 102 
and 103.) Masters often apply them much 
earlier than the novice might expect. The 
selection and timing of such plays is, of 
course, governed not merely by immediate 
territorial considerations but also by con- 
siderations of safety and of immediate or 
subsequent sente. The novice often tends to 
overvalue the number of points he can win 
by a territory-forming play which carries 
little sente significance. He sometimes also 
overvalues potential center territory in con- 
trast to closing at the border. 

In the notes, the time devoted to all the 
slower plays (15 minutes and more) is given, 
as well as the total elapsed time for each 
player at several key points in the game. It 
is hoped that the speed (or lack of it) at which 
various stages of master games are played 
will prove of interest. 

This particular game, for which each play- 
er was allowed 13 hours, is of course not 
typical, sinceit was completed with relative- 
ly few stones (and to all intents and purposes 
decided even earlier) and since neither player 
came closetobeingintimetrouble. It is more 
usual for both players to take over 12 hours, 
andinaclose game one player frequently has 
less than 5 minutes left at the end. It should 
be remembered that no time is charged for 
the numerous plays made in less than one 
minute. 

The comments enclosedin square brackets 
have been added by the editor and are ofa 
somewhat lower order of infallibility than 
those by Suzuki. It is hoped, none the less, 
that for our American players they will carry 
more interest and instruction than error or 
confusion. 


-Rudolf Aron 


First -Honinbo: Title Match 


Black White Black White 

1 R16 4 11:7 1D 1 oy 12°D 2 
sl Syed a 4R 4 13 G15 14 G17 

se Opes. 6C 4 1Lo-- -Sn 16.4416 
iP * 3 0 8 @.4 17R 9n 18Q Sn 
ON 4 10D Sn 19 MIi6n 


e7 P3. Bfirst develops a solid configura- 
tion.[The first seven plays were made rapidly, 
aggregating 5 minutes for each player. The 
next three, however, each consumed about 15 
minutes. ] 

°10 D5. Withhis last two plays(kosumi) W 
has joined his stones diagonally in ‘‘Shusaku- 
style.’’ This classical continuation has long 
been considered excellent. Even Honinbo 
Shusai stedfastly upheld ‘‘traditional opening 
theory’’ without yielding to the pressures of 
the ‘‘modern’’ school. 

[The name kosumi is applied to any ex- 
tension from a stone by playing at a diagonally 
adjacent point. In even joseki the particular 
kosumi configuration seen here in the se and 
sw corners (an initial stone at 34, attacked 
from the 53. point, extends to 45) is of basic 
importance. Such joseki play is sometimes 
called ‘‘Shusaku-style’’ in honor of Shusaku 
(1829-1862)-the strongest player of his day 
and perhaps the greatest of all time, who yet 
never became Honinbo since the contemporary 
title holder outlived him. 

This kosumi joseki, of course, was played 
long before the time of Shusaku. But he ana- 
lysed the possible continuations for both sides 
with great precision and made most effective 
use of the resultant play in a series of im- 
portant games from which he emerged un- 
defeated. Thus he established this kosumi 
josekias a corner stone of sound Go, a posi- 
tion which it continues to occupy in the clas- 
sical game and with which the shin fuseki 
modernists, after an initial sharp challenge, 
have increasingly compromised. The endur- 
ing strength of this ‘‘Shusaku-style’’ kosumi 
derives from its threefold strategic purpose: 

1) Safety.Kosumi protects the initial 
stone (here R4and also, by transposition, C4) 
against any possible attack. If B subsequently 
attacks °R4 from above ( ¢R8 or 9) then W 
assures a safe corner by °Q3. If B instead 
attacks from below (¢«R2) then W develops 
along the side with °R9 or even on occasion 
R10. However, it should be noted that, barring 
exceptional circumstances, either attack must 
be answered immediately. For if W allows a 
double attack through «R9 and R2, he is forced 


to run to the center and may find himself in 
serious difficulties while B, in pressing the 


attack, establishes strong positions on each 
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‘squeezed against B’s wall. 


side. On the other hand, neither reply (°Q3 
or R9) carries such sente that it must be an- 
swered immediately. 

2) Center-influence. After kosumi 
(°R4, ¢P3, °Q5) it is not possible for B, with 
one play, to eas W’s access to the center. 
Thus ifePo, ,°0O5, °O6, eN6, “N7, or if 
initially eO5, i and W is stillin the center. 
Such attacks are good only if B (in a position 
like that ofthe present game) has strengthened 
his outpost at E3 andis preparing to enclose a 
high and wide s territory. If the territory po- 
tential is less (W may stand at E3) such at- 


ds 


tacks are ill-advised. They produce a strong . 


W center chain without adequate B compen- 
sation. 

3) Attack. After °R4,¢P3, °Q5 Wthreat- 
ens either to block B from the center with 
°O4 or to prevent B’s development along the 
side with °L3, M3 or evenN3. All these third- 
line attacks, however, may back-fire, for after 
B has supported his stone at P3 (probably by 
flight to the center) the W stone on the third 
line is itself subject to attack and may be 
The restrictive 
attack °O4istherefore simpler to handle and 
often safer. 

Kosumi thus is the classical answer when 
the attack on the stone R4 is made from the 
third line (P3). When the attacking stone is 
more remote or is on the fourth line (O3, P4 
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MODERN GO GAMES 


or O04) other plays. whether counterattacks or 
more loose defensive extensions such as Q6 
(which breaks down tactically against the close 
and low attack, P3) are generally made in an- 
swer. 

The usual defense against kosumi (likewise 
developed by Shusaku) is either O4 or N4. 
Both plays maintain center-influence and pre- 
pare for side extension. O4, in addition, 
threatens the continuation P6, blocking the 
attacked corner from the center. The less 
aggressive N4 carries a greater side poten- 
tial.] 

e11 D15. [With his last two plays W has 
secured considerable center-influence. To 
offset this B now attacks from the high point, 
D15.] 

°12 D12. This play is most interesting. 
More commonplace would be the sequences: 
"12 £15, «13 E14, °14 £16, ©15 D13, °16C15, 
°17C14, °18B15 [Bhas sente]; or 2) °12 C15, 
°13 D16, °14 C16, e15 E17. [W has sente.] 
_ [W took 98 minutes before making this play 
and B 22 min. before answering it. The stone 
°12 Di2hasadual purpose: 1) eD15 is sand- 
wiched and forced to run, and while pursuing 
it W takes in territory in the n sector; 2) W 
also stakes out a large although still insecure 
w area. It is interesting to note that B never 
directlyinvades this latter region, yet by the 
end of the game has greatly compressed it.] 

e°15 H3. An excellent alternative was e15 
J16. 

[The play e15 H3 in conjunction with W’s 
previous attack,°12D12, shapes the character 
ofthe game. With his subsequent play against 
¢Didand G15, W demonstrates how pressure 
ona weak chain pays ample dividends in ter- 
ritory. | 

°16 J16. [W continues the attack, simul- 
taneously making territory. ] 

ei7 R9. [This rather unusual extencion 
from B’s ne formation allows W an easy in- 
vasion at R11. The normal e17 R10, however, 
might lose sente. (18 min) | 

°18 Q3. W must answer! [See note °10.] 
Ifinsteadhetries °18 H14,e19 F13, °20 Ell, 
°21G12, °22N17, ¢23R2! and “R4and Q5 are 
strongly attacked. The play °18 Q3 is not 
purely defensive, however, for W now threat- 
ens both “R11 and °L3. 

°19 M16. [This is the last large border 
point to be occupied. The ensuing early mid- 
dle gameis dominated by two themes: attack 
against the weak stones eD15 and G15 and 
against the isolated outpost « R9, which threat- 
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ens to form a hugh west border territory but 
which is inadequately supported by the dis- 
tant base e R16, P16, M16. In the resulting 
struggle W uses these themes to maintain 
the initiative for 36 plays. (For the fuseki 
stage Btook 1 hr, 6 min and W 2 hr, 35 min) ] 


Early Middle Game 


Black White Black White 

20 H1l4n -31°G on -32:Riltn 
241 PFisn- 22 Blin -33:‘R.ton .34040 
40. 12 24 G10 39: Q. 9 36 P 9 
29 D13 26 F:16n -37,.P 3 38°©.°.9 
BACLT 28 C18 39 O 8 40N 9 
29 C16 30 B18 41 N 8 


°20 H14. [B’s last play carries a threat 
against W’s n and nw position. (See note °26) 
But W has other fishto fry. Although the stones 
¢D and G15 cannot be captured, in pressing 
them W will strengthen his outpost D12 and 
hence his grop on the west territory. ] 

e21 F13. B’sanswercreatesa gap at El4. 

°22 E1l. By cutting at E14 W could play 
fora very large corner. (See the sequence of 
Diagram I.) ButincompensationB would have 
a very strong outside wall, denying W any 
territory below °D12. 

°26 F16. Necessaryto protect the nw for- 
mation, for B threatens eH17, °H16, eF17. 
[21 min] 

e31 G5. Bmust defend against the threat- 
ened extension into the center from the kosumi 
position. For now that W has pushed his upper 
wall to line G the sequence °F4,¢F3, °H5 
would be extremely strong. [18 min] 

°32 R11. [Now W executes one of the threats 
resulting from °18 Q3. (16 min) 

¢33 R13. Better would have been e 33 P9, 
°34R14,¢35P11, °36 P14, ¢37 Q13, °38 R13, 
e 39 P4. [50 min; °34, 37 min] 
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Diagram 1 


First Honinbo Title Match 


Early Middle Game, continued 


Black White Black White 
42Q 7n 49B13 50Bi12a 
AS OB." 44 WOO. SCS ts 52 2H 
45°Mv6.n- 46°: 9n -53' O32 54 P 4an 
47 C12n 48C11 09-O« on 
°42 Q7. [Note how this play enlarges and 


strengthens W’s se position while keeping 
sente.] 

°45 M8. Bmust play here, otherwise °M8 
combines an attack on the B chain with an in- 
vasion of the s territory. 

°46 LY. Similarly W must continue here, 
otherwise e L9 leaves him with inadequate cen- 
ter territory. [32 min] 

e47 C12. This givesBonly a small w ter- 
ritory. Instead Bcould start a strong but risky 
attack with °47 P2, °48C13, e49C14, °50B17, 
e51 R2. The outcome of this fight is hard to 
foresee. [20 min] 

°52 P2. [W protects his corner without 
losing sente. (33 min)] 

°54 P4. Ifinstead °5403, ¢55N3, °56 P4+ 
(with gote) ©57 L8! 

¢55 O38. Essential, else W takes the stone 
and can expand further here. 

[The apparent contradiction between this 
and the preceding note—for here, by trans-— 
position, ( «55 L8, °56 03+, 57 H3) Bseem- 
ingly can bring about the continuation there 
given as favorable for him—is perhaps ex- 
plained by the possibility that if B tries for 
this with e55 L8, Wdoes not capturethe stone 
at P3 but instead attacks with °56 N3! Then 
if e57 O3, °58 O4! with an invasion of the B 
territory. |] | 

°56 O17. If W instead jumps in from his 
stone L9, playing °56 K7, B replies °57 Q2; 
ifnow °58 R2, °¢59 L17 safeguards thenw ter- 
ritory. If instead W attempts directly to cut 
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Diagram 2 


off the B center chain or punch far into the s 
territory, the sequence of Diagram II may 
occur, [with W’s se position reduced and fur- 
ther threatened. (18 min)] 


[With the attack ~56 O17 the middle game 
enters its second stage. W has realized his 
initial post-opening objectives: first with the 
pressure against eDand G15 which yielded W 
territory on both sides, and then with the at- 
tack on eR9 which resulted in both players 
building strong center chains. W, with sente, 
now has two new objectives: 1) reduction of 
the nw area which B dominates but has not 
yet secured against attack on the 17th line, 
and 2) compression of the other large B ter- 
ritory from °L9. Katobegins with the former 


objective and shows how easy it is to snatch 
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away part of an inadequately guarded sector. 
(Sucha process is often of double value since 
it both takes points from one side and gains 
them for the other.) Kato’s method of contin- 
ation, however, mayhave been the wrong one 
(the notes, as translated, are not completely 
clear as to alternatives) for in the sequence 
played he loses sente, allowing B to defend 
the s area with e65 L8, and thus apparently 
emerges withaless decisive superiority than 
he formerly enjoyed. 


Through play 55 B has taken 3 hr, 24 min; 
W Shr, 38 min] 
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20-55 - Early Middle Game 
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Later Middle Game 


MODERN GO GAMES 


Black White Black White 
D6. O Lin i381 B18 82K 9 
57 O16 58 N17 83 G 8n 84H 9Q 
59 P17 60 M17 85H 8 86 Ml4n 
61 NGG 62 TT no Ow, E16 88 K 16 
63 Plin 64 P10 89°C. 2n, i: 902IN 5 
65515. 8n -.66°G “in. .9l-M.-5 92N 6 
67.F -6:n. 68D "3n 93: M56 945 13 
6° 0d Ce AS a Wapranre 68 Bi aa Be 95R14n 96D18 
pa bes cee (ipa © ey OB 15 98. F 14 
tod On.” T4-Ei4n. .99-B.17n. 100 F 18 
oe ia 766), 11 101 E19 102 Q In 
TT 3 16 78 Fil5n 103 B 3 104 N1i3n 
719 E17 80 El3a 
e61 N16. [Sekiyama took 78 min before 


making this play. The notes mention no al- 
ternatives and he may have been considering 
the further evolution of the position. ] 
°62 L17. Up to now W has made the most 
ofhis opportunities onthe n border but he en- 
dangers himself by permitting ¢65 L8. [Per- 
haps, then, W should now play °62 K7. The 
possibilities are too complex for our evalu- 
ation. | 
°63 Pll. [The counterpart of °42 Q7. B 
reduces the power ofthe W center chain with- 
out losing sente, although W took 39 minutes 
before answering. |] 
e659 L8. [With this very important play B 
almost equalizes the game. He is still, how- 
ever, afew points behind according to Suzuki. ] 
°66 G7. [This is a sacrifice stone which 
will yield W several sente plays (82, 84 and 
even the B tempo-loss 73) later in the game. 
(44 min) ] 
°63 D3. [At this stage of the game “D3 
keeps sente although B would not have answer- 
editearlier. (See note °10.) Kato took 96 min 
onthis play. He presumably was in part count- 
ingthe game and calculating subsequent play, 
including the ill-conceived cut °74 E14, which 
he played after only 2 minutes deliberation.] 
e@69E2. [IfBplays elsewhere, W will con- 
tinue °E2, eF3, °F2, eG2. Afterthe text, »B2 
is threatened. The difference is at least 25 
points, more than B can make elsewhere on 
the board.] 
°70 Bll. An alternative was °70 D2. [15 
min] 
e73 J8. [35 min] 
°74E14. Incorrect! If W had simply played 
°74 O11, consolidating his position, he would 
have won in a close finish. 
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[With e 21 F13, B left his nw position vul- 
nerable. It was not good for W to cut at E14 
than and itis not good now. With the cut W 
threatens to seize a very large center terri- 
tory. But to accomplish this, as the play de- 
monstrates, he must sacrifice his nw corner. 
Evenexperts cannot always calculate closely 
the result of such large territory exchanges, 
for not only the immediate exchange but also 
the whole middle andend game sequences re- 
sulting from the two positions are involved. 
Therefore experts generally consider such 
unpredictable exchanges as justified only if 
they constitute the last desperate resource of 
an otherwise definitely lost position. Here, 
however, according to Suzuki, desperate 
measures were unnecessary. |] 

°78 F15. There is nothing better. If W 
defends the corner with °78 E17, then e 79 F15! 
and °E14 becomes a useless sacrifice that 
serves only to consolidate and enlarge the B 
territory. [35 min] 

¢83 G8. If ¢83 M13,then °84 J7 will pene- 
trate B’s large center area. 

°86 M14. [15 min] 

¢89 C2. This amounts to about 17 points. 
[20 min] , 

e959 R14. Thislooks weak but if B instead 
tries ©95S12,then “96 Q13, ©97R14, °98013, 
°99Q12, °100 P13 will expand W’s center ter- 
ritory. 

°99 B17. Preventingmeinthe Wcorner is 
better accomplished by «99 E19, sincethis at 
the same time threatens eH18. 
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First Honinbo Title Match 


°102 Ql. Better would be °102 Q2 or °102 
Ol [witha possible ko] which B would have to 
answer. | 

°104 N13. This and e103 B3 are the last 
two important points. [19 min. The end game 
now begins. B has taken 6 hrs; 43 min; W 11 
hr, 33 min] 


End Game 

Black White Black White 
105: 1,15 106 K 14 129 B 4 130 B Tn 
107 K 15 108 J 15 iat S12 la28 11 
109 O18n 110N18 i3a'P 18 184 M 4 
1th. P83 112 O11 1385 M 3a 136 L 4 
113: F 10 114G 9 1387 bs 138 O 1 
115 F 9 116 E 8 139 R1i2n 140M 1 
117 F 8 118 Fill 141 L 2 1425S 8 
119 O12 120 N12 143 R 7 1448S 7 
121 Nlia 122 010 145 R 6 146S 6 
123 L14 124 L13 147 B 5 148 L 1 
125-3 9 126 J 10 149 J 2n 


© 109 O18. To prevent °O18, P18, °P19, 
©Q19, “O19; ©Q18, with W keeping sente. [Note 
that B for some time leaves the stone «O18 
undefended since W, to capture it, must yield 
sente.] 

e127 C6. Thecentralcuts lead to nothing. 
e.g.,°127K13, °128J14, ©129G11, °130 H10, 
oat de, 132 Mid;-¢133-K11,. 134 312: 

°130 B7. IfWdoes not answer here B will 
play «D9. 

[Note how much W’s west territory has 
shrunken, partly as a result of two B plays 


which went unanswered. W allowed «89 C2 
without reply and then, in order to play °Q1, 
further allowed 103 B3, the W penetration 
along the s edge compensating for B’s seizure 
of the sw corner.] 

°139 R12. Ife139 N1, °140 N2, forming a 
ko. If ©139 N2, °140 O04, ¢141 N3, °142 N1, 
°143M1, °144P1, e145K2, withloss of’sente. 

e149 J2. White now resigns! «149 forces 
°150 C7 to prevent eD9. The loss comes 
to about 10 points. [Lack of precision in the 
end game play is probably accounted for by 
this decisive margin.] 
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PROBLEMS - Black to play and live 
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EVEN GAME JOSEKI 
Part 3 
The C5 Joseki 


The Co joseki is less often used than the 
C4 joseki (considered above and in the pre- 
ceding articles or the E4 joseki (to be con- 
sidered in our next). It is elected only when 
for some reason the more usual plays are 
disadvantageous, or when called for by some 
strategic plan. There are two possible W an- 
swers: D3 and E4. If W does not answer in 
this corner and B finds time to make a sec- 
ond play here,then «D3 is the only play worth 
considering. 


Ke NYO WO BP WN A 


A BUC AD AEE GH. J Ki Lb MN O'P"Q 2 -S°T 
Diagram 22 


°2 D3. The usual attack. Possible B re- 
plys are F4, F3, G3 and E4. 

°4D5. Another possibility would be E4, 
but not F3, which would lead to e5 E4, °6 E3, 
¢7 G4, °8 H3. Compare this with the position 
of Joseki 28, where the situation is similar 
but more nearly even, whereas here, after 
°4 F3, B has a slight advantage. 

°9E5. Now W has the simple answer F5, 
or he may extend to D6. The situation in ad- 
jacent areas will govern his decision. 


844 atD5, °16.at E5 


8 8 
q ( 
6 6 
5 5 
4 4 
3 3 
2 2 
1 : 1 
ASB CDE kG. AO TK ACB. C6 DE. FG -H 
Diagram 22A Diagram 22B 
A 


Diagram 22A 


e111 D6+. Or alternatively, 11 E6, °12 
G4,°13 F6, °14 G5. Later B may continue 
with C3 or G6, depending on the situation. 
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°12 E6. Not °12 G4 because 13 F6. 

e13 E7. Or 013, C3, 14 D54, 15: D%, °16 
G4. But not °16 J3, as this would give B op- 
portunity for various shenanigans. 

°18 J3. Wmay, if he has compelling rea- 


sons, play elsewhere on the board, but he 


must then expect that B will attack with H4 
or J4. 


B 
Diagram 22B 


°10 D6. Very strong, but also dangerous. 
The D5 and D6 stones must not lose their con- 
nection with other friendly stones. If, how- 
ever, there is already a white stone in the 


vicinity of C9, then °10 D6 is the correct se- 


quence, andtobe considered greatly superior 


to °10 F5. 


°12 F3. Generally B continues with «13 


Fo, but he may play either G4 or E6 instead. 


Joseki 23 


Ke ro Wo BP WN A 


AB‘ C DCE F..G°H. [KL (M'“No-@" 2 pen So T 
Diagram 23 


e939 ES. More frequent than e5 F3. 

°7 G4. Ife7 F5 then °8 G3. 

°10 H3. The play °10 J3 would be poor, 
as Diagram 23, variant, shows. (If W plays 
°18 D5 he loses in the corner.) 
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Diagram 23 variant 
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The C5 Joseki 


Joseki 24 ! 


mB wo WwW Bow 


ABC Bik PG i 
Diagram 24 


e5 F4. W may now play “6 E5 (Diagram 
A) or °6 D6 (Diagram 24 B). 


Diagram 24 A 
°10 D7. Or W can instead play at the im- 


portant point K3. 


e13 K3. Important. W may now immediate- 


ly or later play B6. 
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ARC DIE RG Ho}. KOT MON O° oR 'S. T 
Diagram 24 B 

o7-C6. Ife? CT, then, 8 K3. 

°12 K3. Absolutely necessary. If instead 


°12 C4, then e13 K3, and the W wall has be- 
come useless. 


Joseki 25 


°5 C3. Better than «5 G4, whence °6 E4. 
“6 -303.°. If We-plays ©€2,°the< sequence. of 


Diagram 25, variant, follows to his disadvan- 
tage. 
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Diagram 25 Diagram 20, variant 


Joseki 26 
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Diagram 26 


°5 D6. If now “6 E5, then Diagram 26 A. 
If °6 F4, then 26 B. 


mB KY WO BM A aI 


A 


°10 K3. Important. Even thoughthe B ter- 
ritory is small and the W is large, the posi- 
tion is equalized by the fact that B has various 


attacks open to him. SJ 
7 7 
6 6 
5 5 
4 4 
3 3 
2 2 
1 1 
ABC) D E-F GH J: K ABCDEFGH 
Diagram 26 A Diagram 26 B 
B 


°8 E3. Better than °8 E4, which would 
lead to Diagram 26 B, variant. (After °12 
C3 a fight starts with e13 E3.) 

°18 F1+2. Although B has sacrificed two 
stones, his position is fairly good, and he has 
SENTe. , 


wit vi 
Bea ge sees ey eee ; 
ABCDEFGHJKLMNOPQRST WA 
Diagram 26 B, variant 
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Diagram 27 


°4E4. Essential, lest B play here. 
e5 D7. Bcecould play K3 instead. However, 
e¢5 D7 holds the threat of attacking with B3 
and F5. 
e7 D5. Better thane? Fo. 
°8 B4. IfW plays elsewhere instead, there 
follows e9 D4, °10 C3, e11 E3, to W’s disad- 


vantage. IfW wishes to seize the initiative in 


order to make an important play elsewhere, 
he can do so by playing °8 F3; B replies «9 
G4, and W is then free to play elsewhere. 


Joseki 28 


m= wo Wo SP WN BW 


A-BR-C DEE GH J; K LM NOP OR ST 


Diagram 28 


e3 E4. Belectsthis play when it would be 
to his advantage to be able to play e7 in the 
middle W border region. . 
°6 G3. Now B can play C9 or C10. 


Joseki 29 


=a wo Ww SP NH AW 


AVEO" D? hE Gh ji Kb MNO POOR. Ss: T 
Diagram 29 A 


°4 E3. Black has the choice, 5 D2 or e5 
D4. °5 D4 leads to Diagram 29 B. 
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°6 J3. If W wants, above all else, to ex- 
tend toward the center, then he plays °6 E6 
instead. There would follow *7D5 (necessary, 
lest W play C4, whence eD4, °D5) °8 E5, «9 
E2(better than ©9 D7, whence °10D4, e11 C4, 
°12 E2 and B has no good continuation). 


m= NH WwW BS im AD ay 


AB C-D 


Egy GOH J- KL “MY 32k 


Diagram 29 B 


¢5 D4. This pressure from above is gen- 
erally used when B wishes to connect dia- 
gonally with D6, but only when W has not al- 
ready played J3. 

°6 E5. If °6 E6, then e7 D7; on the other 
hand, B may play elsewhere instead. If W later 
tries to establish a territory by playing J3, 
then B can advantageously reply with eE2. 

°8 J3. Or °8 K3, towhich ¢9 F7 is a good 
answer, threatening to follow with ¢G4. If in- 
stead °8 F7, which is a recognized alterna- 
tive, then B would reply with K3 or L3. 


Problems continued: Black to play and live 
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EVEN GAME FUSEKI STUDIES 
by Honinbo Shusai 


37 L4 
Quite necessary. 
38 R15 
A cunning attack, namely: °39 Q15, °40 
R14, °41 S16, °42 Q14, «43 P14, °44 P13, 
©45014, °46 N17(threateningQ17), «47018— 
and W, retaining the initiative, can play either 


Part V 
Black White 
aes Falk 6 2 P4 
3 P16 4D17 
0 E3 
e939 could be played at either C4 or C5. 

6 D5 
7 C4 8 C5 
9 D4 


‘““Lower joseki’’ at B4 might well be sub- 
stituted for B’s-defense at D4. 
| 10 Kd 
11 F4 12 R4 
The biggest play available to W. There is 
areason for W’s preference for the se corner 
shimari to that of the ne. Should B attempt 
anattack atC15, W can counter with a triple- 
skip squeeze at Cll. Furthermore, W’s R4 
prepares for the occupation of either of the 
below-star positions, K3 or R10. 
13 D15 14 B15 
Better than C15, which, after the normal 
joseki sequence would allow B to occupy C9, 
nullifying-the advantage of W’s 3-stone wall. 
W’s 14 also has in mind the following de- 
velopment: © 15 E14, °16 E16, e17D13; and 
now W substitutes a 3-skip consolidation at 


C9 for the customary joseki play at C14. 


15xC17 16 D16 
17 C16 18 C15 
19 D14 20 B15 
21 D18 22 E18 
23 C18 24 E17 
25,013 26 B16 
27 E14 28 B13 
29 B12 30 B14 
31 F15 32 H17 
33 Cll 


Bhas sacrificed the corner position for the 
purpose of securing wider areas elsewhere. 


34 R10 


An important point for either player. 


35 N3 . 


36 N5 


Should W play °36 R13, B would play «37 G6, 


pressing upon W’s 3-stone formation and con- 
solidating the s side. If W counters «37 G6 
by extending to C8, B would follow with N5, 
whichnot only reduces W’s side territory but 
also gives Batremendous advantage along the 
Ss side. 
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G6 or LO. 
39 Q15 
41 Q13! 
Breaking up W’s clever design and seizing 
the initiative. | 


40 R14 


42 516 
43 R17 44 R13 
45 G6 46 C8 
47 M6 


W may now play °48 M16, threatening an 
approach at O17. B is likely to answer with 
e 49 N6. If W plays °48 N6, then Bcancounter 
withatelling blowat «49 K17. This develop- 
ment would be the more hazardous for W since 
the nw corner positions hinge upon the differ- 
ence ofa single stone in semeai. If, by some 
tactics,aBplay at E19can be rendered effec-— 
tive, it may prove a matter of life and death 
for W. 
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THE CLASSICAL HANDICAP JOSEKI 


After the «sequerice.° 1. F3).° 2.C7,-°3-C9; 
°4 D3, W may continue with °5 F5 instead of 
with one of the plays considered in Part V. 
The F5 continuation is, in fact, considered 
a better play than C5 or C6. The intention is 
to build a large territory on the south border 
while simultaneously threatening to invade 
with a play at C5. B must above all prevent 
this invasion and for this reason e6 E7 
usually follows. ( ¢6 E6 is not as good, since 
W canreply °7B7 or °7D7.) The joseki, con- 
tinues as shown in the diagram. 
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Diagram 1 


°7 EY. Thebest play. To play °7 C5 would 
be premature; toplay elsewhere on the board 
(tenuki) would be poor, as shown later (Di- 
agrams 3 and 9). 

8 G7. B threatens to continue with G4. 
However, this play isto be recommended only 
ifBis familiar with the sequence which would 
then follow. Ifthisis not the case, B would be 
better advised to-play for simplicity ¢8 EO. 
Then if W later plays F6, B replies F7, and 
ifthen °D6, Bplays E6, not letting himself be 
bluffed, for after “D7 he can catch the white 
stones by playing D8. For B, tenuki would lead 
to °9C5, ©10D5, °11C6, ©12 B7, “13 D6, «14 
E6, °15 D7, °16 D8, °17 C8, ©18 E8, °19 BB, 
and B has a poor position. 

°9 H6. If W plays °9 C5; the sequence of 
Diagram 2 follows. [The outcome of this line 
of play would depend on the situation on other 
parts of the board; a joseki is never carried 
on for 32 moves with no play elsewhere! | 

e10 B8. Again hinders the invasion at C5 
and at the same time threatens e B10.1f W 
prevents this by °11 B9, Black need not an- 
swer. 
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10 10 
9 9. 
8 8 
7 7 
6 6 
5 5 
4 4 

By 
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Diagram 2 Diagram 3 


Diagram 3 


In commenting on °7 of Diagram 1, it was 
remarked that °7 C5 would not be good. Di- 
agram 3 illustrates this. | 

°8 D5. Not e8 C6 because °9 D5, ¢10 E5, 
°11 E6, ¢12 B4, °13 D6. 

°9 C6. Theplay °9 B5isnot to be recom- 
mendéd, for eventhough W lives in the corner 
he has a poor position through «10 C6, °11 C2, 
e12 D2, °13 B3,e14 A5, °15 B6, e 16 B7 etc. 
(compare with Diagram 8 of Part III). 

e10 B’. After this move W is lost, no mat- 
ter what he plays. The student will find a study 
ofthe possible sequences instructive. For ex- 
ample: "11. D6, #12.E6,; °13 C2 (or,° 13 "D7, 
°14D8, °15 C8, © 16 C4), e14 D2, °15 B3, «16 
B4, °17 C4, e18 B5, °19 B6, 20 C3, °21 A5, 
© 22 D7, °23 A4+2, ©24 B2, °25 A2, 26 Bl. 
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A BC DE FGHjJ K LM NOP 
Diagram 4 


Suppose that after ©4 D3 Wplays °5 E9 in- 
stead of °5 F5, and that B makes the recom- 
mended reply «6 E7. Can W now play °7 C5? 
Diagram 4 shows that he would be premature 
insodoing. Note that B would play «8 C6, not 
°8 D5, as after “5 F5! 
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ABC DE RG HT KE MN OP. O oR ST 
. Diagrams 


For Wtotenuki after e6 E7 (in Diagram 1) 
is seldom advisable. The sequence of Diagram 
° follows! 

°10 H3. Bythis play the white territory on 
the south border is destroyed, and the °5 F5 
playis rendered ineffective. The continuation 
might be °11 H4, ¢12 J4, °13 H5, 14 G3, °15 
F4,¢16 L3. (After °11 H5 B canconnect with 
e12 F2 or extend with e12 L3; after "11 E2, 
e12 L3 would follow.) 
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Diagram 6 Diagram 7 


Diagram 6 


The line of play shown in Diagram 6 ( «4 
E3 and e6 E6) is also considered good. _ 

°8 E2. This playis permissible only when 
the white stones at F3 and C9 have not yet 
been re-inforced by other W plays. If these 
stones have beenmade safe, then B must play 
e8 C4 in order not to lose still more terri- 
tory. There would then follow: °9E2, e10D2, 
VAL See C2,.%13 B44, 614.83. 

¢10 C6. Otherwise W connects to C9 by 
playing B7. 

°11 C2. This safety playis necessary, or 
there will follow: e12 C4, °13 B4, «14 C2, 
"15 B2,°¢16 D3, °17 B3, 18 Bl andthe whites 
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are lost. After °11 C2, B has the option of 
playing J3 or Cll. 


Diagram 7 


Instead of °7 C3, W may play °7 F2, whence 
the sequence of Diagram 7. 

e°10 C6. Asin the previous joseki, B pre- 
vents W from connecting the C9 and Bpd stones 
through B7. ¢10 B4 would lead tothe following 
sequence, to B’s disadvantage: °11 C4, #12 
C3, °13C5, ¢14D5, °15 B3, 16 B2, °17 A4+, 
e18 C2, °19 B7. 

°11 C2. NowB can play ¢12 B4 leading to 
the sequence shown in Diagram 8.¢12 B3 is 
not as good; Wreplies °13 C3, andthen either 
e 14 C4 or 14 B4 leads to a sequence which 
is uncomfortable for B. 
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Diagram 8 Diagram 9 


Diagram 8 


e18 Cd. ¢18 C3 would be wrong, for after 
°19 D3 W would either cut at E4 or capture 
a stone by playing B3, and have a good posi- 
tion in either case. 

°25 H3. The sequence from here on is 
only one of a number of possibilities. 

°31 G6. Or °31 K3,¢32 H5, and B kills 
the five white stones around F4. 

e 34 K3. Killing the two whites at H2. 


Diagram 9 


A third possibility after the first six moves 
ofDiagram 6 is °7 C4, whichTeads tothe play 
of Diagram 9. 

¢14 B5. °©14 B7 does not appear as good, 
because “15 C6, e16 D6, after which the play 
at e©6 E6 loses its point. In addition, B must 
be alert to prevent W from cutting at D7. 

“°21 C2. Now B has sente. 

(continued on page 32) 
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Black: Hakugen Honinbo, 8th degree (1727- 
1754) 
White: Inseki Inonye, 7th degree (1707-1772) 


Black White 
1C 4 PRs aa Bo 
3R 4 4E 3 
oP 3 62K. 3 
DAT B°O' lS 
93D 10 F 4 
Tie 16 LZ 6 
13 D:..7 4% 14 C12 
13°F: 17 16.3347 
LET 18 F17 
19 F16 20 G17 
21C10 2a 5. 7 
23 D14 24 D15 
25 H15 26 E14 
27K 16 28 G16 
29 F14 30 G15 
34..F 13 3o,c0 LD 
aie clea 34 H14 
35 G14 36.3. 15 
37 H13 38 J 14 
39 Dil 40 Q15 
41 J 13 42 L15 
43 M16 44 016 
45 P16 46 P15 
47 N16 48 D13 
49 D12 50 C13 
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Black 
01 R10 
69'°C.3:8 
55 M 3 
20 Fis 
59D 8 
61.J-11 
ba°Gi3 
65-J 9 
67 A. 8 
69 H 6 
(ke Ons ie 
18 CF 
75B 9 
17H YS 
79 M14 
81L10 
63°0) -3 
85Q 5 
87S 4 
89 O17 
91 Q10 
93 Q12 
95 P10 
97 O10 
99 R18 


UNANNOTATED GAMES 


White 
52D 9 
54 R12 
56 E12 
58 E11 
60 Gll 
62 G12 
64 F 8 
66 L13 
68 E 8 
70 D10 
12°C -& 
74B 8 
76 G 6 
78 J 4 
80 L14 
820 4 
84R 5 
86 R 6 
88 K 18 
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Black 


101 $ Eh. 


103 O 9 
105 M11 
107 K 11 


109 L12+ 


111'$:18 
113 H11 
115 M10 
117-D 
119 D 
121 F 
123 B 
125 C 
127 8 
129 H 
131M 
133 N 
135 M 
137 Q 
139 P 
1410 
143 P13 
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145 A 8 


147G 9 
149 Fl2 
151 G10 


153 A 743 


155 $ 15 
157 T 16 
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White 
102: P12 
104 Lil 
106 M12 
108 K 12 
LG KiG7 


112 1.1L 


114 N11 
L1G C 
118 D 
120 C 
122 B 
124 B 
126 G 
128 G 
130 N 
132 N 
134 O 
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ee 
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White 
160 O14 
162 8 14 
164 R14 
166 § 10 
168:°:5°:::9 
170 N13 
LiZ2 Nt2 
174 G 2 
116-3 
178-2 
180 O 6 
182 Q16 
184 P14 
186 H 16+ 
188 L19 
190 K 19 
192 H18 
194 C18 
196 N, 5 
198 O 7 
200 P 8 
202 Q14 
20485 12 
206 L114 
208 B18 
210 M13 
212 G -7 
214 A10 
216 B12 
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Unannotated Game - continued 


Black 


280 B::8 
219 D19 
221.D 16 
229K 13 
225 E19 
Ai A 
229 -ds et 
aoc E10 
250 13 12+ 
235 N Q 
23119 
239° 1; E24 
241 P12 
243 G19 
245 L12+ 
247 N15 
249 J 18 
201-L12+ 


White 


218 E18 
220 E17 
222.C 16 
224 L1i+ 
226 F 19 
228 H 7 
290 17-114 
232 T 9 
234 N10 
236 L11+ 
238 B19 
240 O11 
242 E114 
244 F18 
246 M15 
248 L11+ 
250 J 19+ 
252 Q17 


Black 


253 Q18 
255 H.19 
207 L12+ 
209 T 18+ 
261 B16 
203°L, b24 
265 T 7 
267 E 9 
269 L 12+ 
2h. dt PA4 
273 O 2 


White 


294 L114 
296 J 18 
208 °T)17 
260 L11+ 
262 B15 
264 T 14 
266 L114 
268 E 10+ 
270 Q 1 
272 P 1 
274 E 1 
216. T 13 
278 A 4 
280 A 6+ 
282 B 2 
284 pass 
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ABC DE FG HJ :K LL.M N-O.P 6.2 “6 “F 
This game is from a collection transcribed 
some years ago by Mr Koshi Takashima of 


New York 
re NEW OPE a 


HANDICAP JOSEKI (continued from page 30). 


Black won by 3 points 


SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEMS 


eles Rb EP ET Ee Problem 5 


Problem 1 


ey ed) eT eee ey | | 7 
9 
‘ rae beth Pete ea Black White Black White 
7 1 D1 2 E2 1 All 2 B10 
: 3 F2 4 J2 3 Al3 4 B9 
; o H1 59 C9 6 A8 
‘ | 7 AQ 8 A10+ 
: Problem .2 9 Bll 
SC 1 M19. 2 019 Problem 6 
Z 10 
: i SO SO 3K18 419 
Ree BP GH EK i MN: O-.PR. OR §. T 5 L19 1 Mil 2K 
3 L2 4J1 
Pisetanr 1) Problem 3 9 Kl 6 Ll 
Another line of play which B may adopt is R11 2 Q10 tS 
Reel in Diagram 10: e6 E7 instead of «6 er e811 Probleme? 
e14 B7. Correct here (in contrast to the 9 T10 1 $13 2S11 
previous joseki) because e6 was E7 instead Problem 4 3 Ril 4 T40 
of E6. 
e18 A6. Thecorrect play for W is °19 Dl, © : id : ae ? a5 : ae 
whence 20 E2, °21 B5. °19 B5 would be a ae aa 
blunder. B plays «20 C5 and W dies. For ex- 
ample: °21 B4,°22 C1, °23 Bl (if W had 
played °19 D1, he could live with °23 B2). 
Or: °21 B4,¢22 A5. (After ¢22 C1, W could 7 
live with °23 Bl, but after e22 A5 he has no », 


chance.) 
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